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Joseph  A.  Poncel  (right)  is  a  recognized  authority  on  education  in  Southwest.  His  own  early  trials  as  an  immigrant  aid 
him  in  understanding  and  solving  problems  of  Indian  students  who  are  eager  to  find  place  in  present-day  American  li  e. 


Poncel  of  Tucson* 


ON  a  day  not  long  before  World  War 
I,  an  eleven-year-old  Hungarian  boy 
fresh  from  Ellis  Island  saw  his  first  ba¬ 
nana.  It  was  purchased  for  him  from  a 
pushcart  by  a  friendly  woman  who  had 
been  his  fellow  passenger  on  the  steamer 
from  Europe. 

Dealing  with  the  unfamiliar  fruit  posed 
a  problem  for  little  Joseph.  He  disposed 
of  it,  however,  with  decision  and  dispatch. 
A  good  third  of  it,  including  the  skin, 
went  into  his  mouth  in  a  single  bite;  the 
remainder  went  into  his  pocket  for  safe¬ 
keeping.  The  result  was  twofold:  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  mush,  and  a  vigorous  boxing  of  ears 
from  his  mother. 

Such  was  the  introduction  to  this  con- 
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tinent  of  Joseph  A.  Poncel,  who  has  be¬ 
come  a  recognized  authority  on  education 
in  the  American  Southwest.  Today,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Tucson  Indian 
Training  School,  Tucson,  Arizona,  this 
“foreigner”  is  helping  descendants  of  the 
original  Americans  adapt  themselves  to 
life  in  these  United  States. 

The  banana  incident  foreshadowed  the 
difficulties  that  dogged  him  through  many 
years — his  impulsive  tackling  of  whatever 
issue  confronted  him,  and  his  subsequent 
humiliation  when  he  found  he  had  blun¬ 
dered — not  from  any  wrong  motive,  but 


simply  because  he  did  not  know  our  cus¬ 
toms. 

Joseph’s  father,  an  architect,  left  Hun¬ 
gary  in  order  to  avoid  military  conscrip¬ 
tion.  Thanks  to  information  given  him  by 
a  neighbor  who  had  spent  some  time  in 
America,  he  made  his  way  directly  to 
Akron,  Ohio,  where  he  found  work  as 
stone  mason  and  cement  repairman  with 
the  Goodrich  Rubber  Company.  Two 
months  after  his  arrival,  his  wife  followed 
with  their  children  Joseph,  and  his  three- 
year-old  sister. 

In  Hungary,  where  he  spent  the  first 
eleven  years  of  his  life,  Joseph  was  fed, 
he  says,  on  dill  pickles  and  dark  bread. 
In  amazing  America,  the  whole  family  ate 


Since  this  article  was  first  published,  Mr.  Poncel  has  become  superintendent  of  Ganado  Mission,  Ganado,  Arizona. 


School  prove  llial  Americans  can  he  ma<lc  as  well  as  born. 


meat  three  times  a  day.  Since  their  whole 
aim  was  to  make  as  much  money  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  go  back  to  Hungary  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  ease,  they  wasted 
nothing  on  luxuries.  As  a  symbol  of  their 
prosperity,  meat  was  enough. 

The  parents  regarded  the  boy’s  educa¬ 
tion  as  finished.  In  their  scale  of  values, 
formal  schooling  was  a  dispensable  folde- 
rol.  Joseph  was  to  state  his  age  as  thirteen 
— he  was  large  enough  to  pass  for  that — 
and  go  immediately  to  work.  But  the 
family  did  not  reckon  with  the  truant  of¬ 
ficer,  who  promptly  appeared  at  the  door. 
Joseph  went  to  school! 

To  his  great  disappointment,  he  was 
entered  in  the  first  grade,  although  he  had 
finished  the  equivalent  of  the  fifth  grade 
in  the  old  country.  In  his  old  school  he 
had  never  been  spoiled  by  the  sparing  of 
the  rod;  but  the  rod  was  easier  to  endure 
than  the  name  “Garlic-face,”  one  of  the 
taunts  heaped  on  the  little  immigrant  in 
the  American  school.  When  he  took  out 
his  sandwich  at  lunchtime,  his  schoolmates 
sniffed  and  moved  away.  His  mother  tried 
to  disguise  the  garlic  by  chopping  it  fine 
in  a  sausage  sandwich,  but  if  you  ate  it, 
your  breath  was  scented — and  you  had  to 
eat  it.  Then  you  had  to  wage  fight  after 
fight  with  those  who  called  you  the  hated 
name,  Garlic-face. 

Solved  his  problem. 

There  was  one  day  when  Joseph  thought 
he  had  solved  the  problem.  The  teacher 
had  given  each  pupil  a  tube  of  tooth¬ 
paste  with  instructions  for  its  use.  It  had 
a  good,  strong  flavor;  perhaps  it  was 
potent  enough  to  overcome  the  garlic. 
Joseph  took  a  mouthful  and  swished  it  in 
his  mouth.  Alas,  humiliation  upon  hu¬ 
miliation!  Somebody  called  everybody’s 
attention  to  him,  pointing,  and  crying  out, 
“Look!  He’s  foaming  at  the  mouth!” 

Small  wonder  that  the  sensitive  lad  de¬ 
veloped  a  touchy  ego,  a  quick  temper. 
For  a  long  time  he  carried  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder  and  an  ingrown  suspicion  that 
people  were  making  fun  of  him. 

His  teacher  made  short  work  of  the 
old  spelling  of  his  name  Panczel.  With 
his  tentative  English,  he  could  not  make 
her  understand.  To  her,  it  seemed  to 
rhyme  with  tonsil,  she  wrote  it  Poncel, 
and'  so  it  has  remained.  But  if  he  was  a 
social  misfit,  little  Joe  was  an  academic 
prodigy.  By  the  end  of  his  second  year 
in  school,  he  had  not  only  mastered  the 
new  language,  but  had  completed  the 
seventh  grade. 

Certainly,  his  parents  thought,  that  was 
enough  of  school.  Securing  his  worker’s 
certificate,  he  became  employed  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  company.  For  an  immigrant  boy,  the 
wages  were  huge,  thirty-five  to  forty  dol¬ 


lars  a  week!  The  money  he  earned  was 
pooled  in  the  family  budget,  all  but  one 
dollar  which  he  insisted  on  holding  out 
for  some  flashy  article  of  dress.  His  ties 
in  those  days,  he  recalls,  were  “ungodly- 
looking  things.”  It  was  a  way  he  tried  to 
compensate  for  his  uncertainties;  he  swag¬ 
gered  through  adolescence  talking  loud 
and  big,  and  dressing  like  a  Christmas 
tree. 

The  elder  Poncels  were  of  the  Reformed 
Faith  and  deeply  bound'  to  its  tradition. 
They  helped  to  organize  the  first  Hun¬ 
garian  Reformed  Church  in  Akron.  The 
minister  of  this  church  and  a  deaconess 
turned  the  course  of  Joseph  Poncel’s 
career.  They  persuaded  him  to  continue' 
his  education,  and  suggested  Dubuque 
University  in  Iowa  (then  Dubuque  Acad¬ 
emy)  as  a  suitable  school.  No  doubt  they 
saw  in  this  raw,  blundering,  young  man 
the  essential  integrity  of  his  character, 
his  ability  to  look  truth  in  the  eye,  and 
his  bulldog  determination  to  carry  through 
any  course  he  decided  on.  They  thought 
he  was  worth  a  venture  of  faith. 

He  had  to  make  some  decision.  His 
father  had  cut  off  the  way  back  to  Hun¬ 
gary  by  repeatedly  refusing  to  answer 
summons  to  the  army  at  the  time  of  World 
War  I.  America  was  home  now.  Either 
he  could  remain  part  of  the  Hungarian 
community,  or  he  could  break  away  and 
try  to  become  fully  American.  He  decided 
on  the  latter  course,  and  went  away  to 
school. 

The  conflict  was  bitter  between  the 
Hungarian  Joseph  and  the  new  American 
Joseph.  At  school,  as  “a  foreign  student,” 
he  was  not  accepted  socially.  When  he 
came  home  for  vacations,  he  was  ostra¬ 
cized  by  his  Hungarian  friends.  His 
parents  grieved  every  time  he  turned  his 
back  on  one  of  their  customs.  There  was, 
for  instance,  the  matter  of  the  sour,  home¬ 
made  wine.  A  bottle  of  it  always  sat  on 
the  kitchen  table.  Joseph,  accompanying 
his  father  on  a  round  of  Sunday  calls, 
accepted  glass  after  glass  of  it  with  in¬ 
ward  rebellion.  Finally  he  shouted  to  his 
father,  “That’s  absolutely  the  last  glass 
I  take  of  the  stuff!” 


PRESBYTERIAN  PERSONALITY 


And  his  father  shouted  back,  “If  that  s 
what  they  teach  you  at  school  to  be  a 
molly-coddle  and  a  sissy— you  shall  never 
go  back!”  Yet  back  Joseph  went. 

At  college  he  mooned’  over  “Muggins” 
(Thelma  Hauritz  of  Savannah,  Illinois)  in 
his  psychology  class,  until  he  managed  to 
meet  her  and  make  a  date.  He — all  broad- 
shouldered,  black-haired  and  ruddy — and 
she — dainty,  graceful,  and  golden-haired 
made  a  striking  couple.  They  still  do. 

One  day  the  psychology  professor,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  effect  of  color,  referred  to 
Muggins’  multi-colored  sweater  as  “Jo¬ 
seph’s  coat.”  Joseph  Poncel,  furious, 
sputtered  to  the  professor  after  class.  The 
allusion  was  to  the  Biblical  Joseph,  the 
professor  explained,  nothing  personal. 
That  was  the  way  always.  He  made  em¬ 
barrassing  blunders  because  he  failed  to 
catch  allusions.  But  he  was  learning  all 
the  time,  settling  into  the  environment  of 
America.  Besides,  he  was  keeping  steady 
company  with  Miss  Hauritz  now,  and  his 
pride  in  her  did  much  to  give  him  poise. 

He  disappointed  his  parents  by  choosing 
not  to  become  a  Hungarian  minister. 
Early  in  his  college  course,  he  had  decided 
on  full-time  service  in  some  Christian 
vocation,  and  for  a  long  time  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  ministry.  But,  he  chose  educa¬ 
tional  work  and  has  never  regretted  the 
decision.  Before  the  end  of  his  senior 
year,  he  had  applied  to  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  National  Missions  for  an  ap¬ 
pointment.  His  Presbyterian  leaning  came 
from  his  Dubuque  associations. 

Wins  “ Muggins ” 

His  first  assignment  was  teaching  sci¬ 
ence  at  Wasatch  Academy,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Utah.  The  people  of  Utah,  while  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Poncel’s  unpredictable  ex¬ 
plosions  and  his  remarkable  frankness, 
accepted  him  wholeheartedly.  In  this 
work,  he  belonged.  After  he  had  spent 
two  years  at  Wasatch,  Miss  Hauritz 
joined  him  and  became  Mrs.  Poncel. 

For  six  years  the  Poncels  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  this  coeducational  boarding 
school.  Mr.  Poncel  became  principal  of 
the  high  school.  The  work  was  strenuous, 
the  students  being  normal  young  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  Poncels  grew  fond  of  the  West 
and  the  people  who  live  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains. 

In  1934  he  was  transferred  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  principal  of  the  Allison-James 
School  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Owing 
to  a  new  mission  Board  policy,  the  school, 
formerly  a  boarding  high  school  for  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  girls,  had  suddenly  become  a 
coeducational  junior  high  school.  Mr. 
Poncel  was  faced  with  the  problems  of 
making  the  changeover — problems  which 
he  tackled  with  all  his  customary  forth- 


Neal  Enos,  senior  at  Tucson  (Arizona)  Indian  Training  School  studies  welding,  one  of 
manual  training  courses  offered.  School  has  served  Arizona  Indians  for  60  years. 


Farm  area  of  the  school  supplies  provender  for  cattle,  gives  students  experience 
in  scientific  farming.  Here  instructor  Taylor  helps  a  student  master  the  planter. 


rightness,  enthusiasm,  and  verve. 

He  found  his  Spanish-American  pupils 
hampered  by  language  difficulties  and  by 
limited  backgrounds.  While  such  difficul¬ 
ties  were  right  in  his  line,  he  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  why  they  existed  in  this  part  of 
America.  He  had  to  go  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tain  “plaza”  country  to  find  out.  There 
he  visited,  in  adobe  homes,  families  whose 
resources  consisted  only  of  one  strip  of 
worn-out  land  and  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats. 

Mr.  Poncel  studied  through  several  suc¬ 
cessive  summers,  earned  a  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  at  Iowa  University.  The  addition  of 
academic  initials  after  their  names  makes 
some  men  wax  pontifical,  but  not  so  with 
Poncel.  He  could  not  be  strapped  into 
conventional  patterns  of  action.  Once 
when  a  teacher  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  “self-expression”  as  an  aim  in  progres¬ 
sive  education,  he  answered  dramatically 
by  slamming  a  whole  armload  of  books 
on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  her. 

During  the  Poncels’  eleven  years  in 
Santa  Fe,  Bruce  and  Mary  Margaret  were 
added  to  the  family.  Bruce  is  dark,  like 
his  father;  Mary  Margaret  is  blonde,  like 
her  mother.  Bruce  likes  to  go  fishing  with 
his  father.  The  whole  family  loves  the 
West — its  deserts,  mesas,  canyons,  skies. 
This  is  their  America. 

Man  for  the  job 

The  Poncels  would  have  been  satisfied 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  at  Allison- 
James,  but  they  were  destined  for  a  larger 
field  of  service.  During  World  War  II, 
Tucson  Indian  Training  School  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  was  left  without  a  superintendent. 
Mr.  Poncel  was  persuaded  to  accept  the 
position  in  1945.  This  superintendentship 
called  for  a  schoolman  of  broad  abilities, 
and  the  physical  plant  alone  was  a  man¬ 
agement  job  of  large  proportions.  The 
school,  which  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anni¬ 
versary  this  year,  had  a  valued  tradition 
for  the  new  superintendent  to  measure 
up  to. 

Joseph  Poncel,  now  a  person  of  poise 
and  self-discipline,  proved  himself  the 
man  for  this  job.  At  Tucson,  he  has  lost 
himself  completely  in  his  work.  It  is  not 
easy  to  induce  him  to  talk  about  himself 
and  his  life,  but  he  is  always  ready  to  tell 
about  his  Indian  students.  “Mine  is  a 
thrilling  job,”  he  says.  “The  Indians  have 
pressing  needs,  physically,  socially,  educa¬ 
tionally,  and  spiritually.  It  is  because  their 
needs  are  so  great  that  the  work  is  so 
well  worth  doing.  There  are  important 
potentialities  in  the  Indian  people,  but 
they  need  help  in  developing  themselves.” 

Hungarian-immigrant  Poncel  knows 
what  it  means  to  have  potentialities  locked 
within  oneself  because  of  being  regarded 
as  inferior  and  queer.  In  working  with 
his  Indians,  he  has  the  confident  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  touch,  because  he  knows  their 
feelings  and  their  problems  firsthand.  Jo¬ 
seph  Poncel  has  arrived. 


Sixth-grade  pupils  and  teacher.  Miss  Hazel  Cuthill.  Modern  buildings  of  boarding  school,  comprising  grades  5  through  12, 
are  far  cry  from  one-room  adobe  hut  which  housed  first  class  of  six  pupils.  School  serves  Pima,  Papago,  and  other  tribes. 
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Twenty  southwestern  tribes  are  rep¬ 
resented  today  in  the  student  body  of 
130  at  the  Tucson  (Arizona)  Indian 
Training  School,  now  in  its  sixty-first  year 
of  service.  Papago  and  Pima  youngsters, 
whose  reservations  skirt  the  Arizona  city, 
are  in  the  majority,  although  students 
come  from  as  far  away  as  the  Mona  tribe 
in  California.  Selection  of  enrollment  is 
based  on  the  approval  of  missionaries  in 
the  field,  of  friends  of  the  church  and  of 
former  students. 

Ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five,  these  young  people  receive  accredited 
junior  and  senior  high  school  education 
from  a  staff  of  twenty  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors.  Such  is  the  standard  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  institution  that  their  alumni  are 
accepted  for  entrance  by  the  University 
of  Arizona,  also  in  Tucson,  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Training  School  su¬ 


perintendent.  Zealous  for  the  fine  reputa¬ 
tion  which  the  Presbyterian  educational 
center  has  achieved  in  its  more  than  half 
century  of  missionary  service,  the  pro¬ 
spective  college  entrants  are  selected  with 
great  care.  As  a  result,  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  have  not  yet  failed  to  reflect  the 
Christian  tenets  practiced  in  their  home 
and  school  life. 

The  present  installation,  located  on  In¬ 
dian  School  Road,  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
one-room  adobe  school  which  opened  its 
doors  in  1888  with  six  students. 

A  part  of  the  school’s  225-acre  tract  is 
set  aside  for  the  campus.  Thirteen  build¬ 
ings,  arranged  around  an  attractive  park, 
make  up  the  school  and  faculty  quarters. 
There  are  two  girls’  dormitories  and  two 
boys’  dormitories,  with  kitchens  and  laun¬ 
dries,  an  administration  building,  a  dining 
hall,  five  faculty  homes,  a  teachers’  hall 


for  unmarried  instructors,  a  hospital  cot¬ 
tage,  manual  training  shop,  and  home¬ 
maker  buildings.  In  addition,  Tucson  In¬ 
dian  Training  School,  which  is  partially 
self-sufficient,  has  a  generous  vegetable 
garden  and  a  herd  of  cattle  which  supplies 
the  school  with  all  of  its  milk  and  part  of 
its  meat.  The  farm  area  serves  the  dual 
purpose  of  furnishing  provender  for  cat¬ 
tle  as  well  as  practical  experience  in  sci¬ 
entific  farming  for  the  agricultural  stu¬ 
dents.  The  boys  also  are  offered  courses 
in  sheet  metal  w'ork  and'  manual  training. 
The  girls  have  a  choice  of  studies  in  home 
economics  and  home  management. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  shift  aw'ay 
from  emphasis  on  technical  training  for 
the  Presbyterian  Indian  students.  “To¬ 
day,”  Dr.  Poncel,  superintendent,  states, 
“we  stress  the  academic  side  somewhat 
more  heavily  than  in  the  past.  Our  educa- 


tional  policy  has  always  been  one  in  which 
the  needs  of  the  Indian  students  are  given 
first  consideration.  And,  as  they  have  be¬ 
come  more  independent  of  the  trusteeship 
of  the  government,  they  show  a  marked 
desire  to  create  the  same  school  and  social 
atmosphere  which  the  white  children 
have.” 

Nor  do  these  young  Indians  play  their 
native  games.  Football,  basketball,  and 
baseball  are  scheduled  sports  for  the  boys. 

Last  year,  one  of  their  alumni,  a  senior  at 
the  University  of  Arizona,  was  the  school’s 
assistant  coach.  This  work  is  but  one  of 
several  parttime  jobs  which  the  Training 
School  offers  to  its  former  students  who 
are  working  their  way  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

A  wholesome  social  life  is  encouraged 
in  the  Saturday  evening  parties  where  the 
young  people  join  in  folk  games  and  sings. 

Girls  in  Indian  Training  School  receive  home  economics 
training  in  addition  to  the  standard  academic  courses. 


there  is  a  conference  of  all  young  people 
which  lasts  for  several  days. 

Most  of  the  important  members  of  the 
Pima  Tribal  Council,  including  the  Coun¬ 
cil  head,  have  attended  Tucson  Indian 
Training  School.  Nurses,  government 
workers,  elders,  Sunday  school  teachers, 
Christian  farmers  and  housewives  have 
been  trained  here.  The  Pimas’  Director  of 
Religious  Education  is  one  of  its  products; 
and  so  is  the  Reverend  Esau  Joseph,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Christian  leaders  of 
the  Southwest;  and  so  is  the  Reverend 
Joaquin  Lopez,  first  Papago  to  be  or¬ 
dained  to  the  ministry. 

Presbyterians  throughout  the  country 
can  well  be  proud  of  this  southwestern 
educational  group — so  representative  of 
the  practical  application  of  brotherhood. 
Its  Indian  students  are  a  living  reminder 
of  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

Students  are  more  enthusiastic  about  acquiring  modern 
skills  in  homemaking  than  in  learning  ancestral  crafts. 


Constructive  association  among  students 
is  also  obtained  through  Westminster  Fel¬ 
lowship,  choirs,  and  dramatic  work. 

The  financial  management  of  the  Tucson 
Indian  School  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  National  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  Its  en¬ 
tire  budget  is  underwritten  by  the  Board, 
but  the  superintendent  may  go  into  the 
field  to  raise  special  funds  for  the  school. 
Due  to  the  press  of  the  times,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  this  year  to  raise  the  annual  tuition 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars.  This  sum  in¬ 
cludes  board,  room,  laundry,  and  incidental 
hospital  expense.  The  budget  usually  is 
based  on  an  expected  return  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  student  body.  The  remainder 
comes  from  other  sources. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  is  not  the 
end  of  activities  for  the  staff  of  the 
school.  Immediately  following  graduation, 


Herd  of  cattle  maintained  by  school  furnishes  all  its 
milk,  part  of  its  meat,  gives  experience  in  animal  care. 


Tucson  Indian  Training  School  offers  contemporary  sub¬ 
jects.  Many  graduating  students  go  on  to  university. 
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